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THE ALDINE. 



LITER A TURE. 

Lovers of biography will find much that will interest them in 
•' Monographs, Personal and Social," by Lord Houghton (Holt & 
Williams), though they will be rather disappointed, we fancy, with 
the volume as a whole. We are impressed with the idea, while 
reading it, that in his endeavor to be always just, his lordship is 
occasionally a trifle dull : his style lacks ease and lightness. The 
most entertaining of his " Monographs " — there are eight in all — 
is, perhaps, the one upon the Rev. Sydney Smith, whom he knew 
well, and by whom, when he was a young man, and plain Mr. 
Monckton Milnes, he is said to have been called, at a party, " the 
cool of the evening." He has preserved several clever sayings of 
this reverend wit, which we do not remember to have seen before, 
and, among others, one at the expense of Rogers, whose sharp 
tongue spared nobody: "Mr. Rogers' curiously unworthy repug- 
nance to being regarded as a man in business, provoked him to 
many a sharp bye-blow ; looking one morning into a large display 
of royal invitations over the chimney-piece, he asked the company 
in a loud 'aside,' 'Does it not look as if the Bank had been ac- 
commodating the Duchess of Kent? ' " That no clever talker ever 
really likes another of his kind, is, we suppose, a fact ; if it needs 
confirmation in Sydney Smith's case, his lordship has helped us to 
it: " He would allow, what indeed he could not prevent, the bril- 
liant monologue of Mr. Macaulay, and was content to avenge him- 
self with the pleasantry, 'That he not only overflowed with 
learning, but stood in the slop.' He yielded to the philosophy 
and erudition of such men as Dean Milman and Mr. Grote, with 
an occasional deprecatory comment, but he admitted no compe- 
tition or encounter in his own field. On this point he was strangely 
unjust. When some enterprising entertainer brought him and 
Mr. Theodore Hook together, the failure was complete ; Mr. Syd- 
ney Smith could see nothing but buffoonery in the gay, dramatic 
faculty and wonderful extempore invention of the novelist, just as 
he either could, or would not, see any merit in those masterpieces 
of comic verse, the Works of one of his own fellow-administrators of 
the cathedral of St. Paul's, the ' Ingoldsby Legends.' " The 
country life of Sydney Smith, before he became celebrated, was a 
wise and useful one. "I have heard," his lordship writes, "that 
it took some time for his professional brethren to accommodate 
themselves to what would have been indeed a startling apparition 
in their retired and monotonous existence, but that his active inter- 
est in parochial matters, however insignificant, his entire simplicity 
of demeanor, his cheerful endurance and ingenious remedies in 
all the little discomforts of his position, quite won their hearts, and 
that he became as popular with them as ever he was among his 
cognate wits and intellectual fellows. He willingly assisted his 
neighbors in their clerical duties, and an anecdote of one of these 
occasions is still current in the district, for the authenticity of 
which I will not vouch, but which seems to me good enough to be 
true. He dined with the incumbent on the preceding Saturday, 
and the evening passed in great hilarity, the squire, by name 
Kershaw, being conspicuous for his loud enjoyment of the stran- 
ger's jokes. ' I am very glad that I have amused you,' said Mr. 
Sydney Smith at parting, ' but you must not laugh at my sermon 
to-morrow.' ' I should hope I know the difference between being 
here or at church, ' remarked the gentleman with some sharpness. 
*I am not so sure of that,' replied the visitor; 'I'll bet you a 
guinea on it,' said the squire. 'Take you,' replied the divine. 
The preacher ascended the steps of the pulpit apparently suffering 
from a severe cold, with his handkerchief to his face, and at once 
sneezed out the name ' Ker-shaw ' several times in various intona- 
tions. This ingenious assumption of the readiness with which a 
man would recognize his own name in sounds imperceptible to the 
ears of others, proved accurate. The poor gentleman burst into 
a guffaw, to the scandal of the congregation; and the minister, 
after looking at him with stern reproach, proceeded with his dis- 
course and won the bet." 

The monograph on Harriet, Lady Ashburton, sparkles toward 
the close with some of her ladyship's bright sayings, or writings, 
for they appear to be extracts from her letters. Here are some of 
them : " In one's youth one doubts whether one has a body, and 
when one gets old whether one has a soul ; but the body asserts 
itself so much the stronger of the two." " I have not only never 
written a book, but I know nobody whose book I should like to 
have written." " [Would it not be the death of you to live a year 

with ?] No: I should not die. I should kill." "I forget 

everything, except injuries." "I should like exactly to know the 
difference between money and morality." " Coming back to the 
society of Carlyle after the dons at Oxford is like returning from 
some conventional world to the human race." "A bore cannot be 
a good man ; for the better a man, is, the greater bore he will be, - 
and the more hateful he will make goodness." "lam sure you 
will find nine persons out often what at first you assumed them to 
be." " When one sees what marriage generally is, I wonder that 
women do not give up the profession." " You seem to think that 
married people always want events to talk about ; I wonder what 
news Adam used to bring to Eve of an afternoon." "I am 
strongly in favor of Polygamy. I should like to go out, and the 
other wife to stay at home and take care of things, and hear all I 
had to tell her when I came back." "The most dreadful thing 
against women is the character of the men that praise them." " To 
have a really agreeable house, you must be divorced ; you would 
then have the pleasantest men, and no women but those who are 
really affectionate and interested about you, and who are kept in 
continual good humor by the consciousness of a benevolent patron- 
age. I often think of divorcing from B. B. and marrying him 
again." "There is no rebound about her; it is like talking into 
a soft surface." 

Lord Houghton has labored hard to make his monograph on 
Walter Savage Landor interesting. It was a difficult task that he 
undertook, and to say that he has managed it more successfully 
than Mr. Forster has done is not to praise him, for nobody could 
possibly write in worse taste than Mr. Forster. The biography of 
Landor has yet to be written ; the best monograph on Landor has 
been written, and by an American poet — Mr. Edmund Clarence 
Stedman. The excellence of Mr. Stedman's paper, which was at 
once recognized, can only be fully appreciated by those who have 
-wandered over Mr. Eorster's bulky memoir, or by the readers of 
Lord Houghton's monograph, which is a tolerably fair re-statement 



of the facts collected by Mr. Forster. His lordship has preserved 
for us one of Landor's poems, which was sent to him in November, 
1863, when Landor's last volume, " Heroic Idyls," was in the 
press, and in which it could not be inserted, as the volume was 
already made up. It is a trifle, but a sad one : 

TO ONE ILL-MATED. 

We all wish many things undone 
Which now the heart lies heavy on. 
You should indeed have longer tarried 
On the roadside before you married, 
And other flowers have picked or past, 
Before you singled out your last. 
Many have left the search with sighs 
Who sought for hearts and found but eyes. 
The brightest stars are not the best 
To follow in the way to rest. 

Landor's married life was not a happy one, and it was no doubt 
largely his own fault. Still, as there are two sides to most human 
questions, we will let him speak for himself, as he does in the fol- 
lowing extract from one of his letters : "It often happens that if a 
man unhappy in the married state were to describe the manifold 
causes of his uneasiness, it would be found by those who were be- 
yond their influence to be of such a nature as rather to excite de- 
rision than sympathy. The waters of bitterness do not fall on his 
head in a cataract, but through a colander — one, however, like the 
vases of the Danai'des, perforated only for replenishment. We 
know scarcely the vestibule of a house of which we fancy we have 
perforated all the corners. We know not how grievously a man 
may have suffered, long before the calumnies of the world befell 
him, as he reluctantly left his house-door. There are women 
from whom incessant tears of anger swell forth at imaginary 
wrongs; but of contrition for their own delinquencies not one." 

Landor's judgments, which were not always catholic, were 
always strongly expressed, as Lord Houghton points out: "His 
trenchant opinions on subjects of literature were always explicable 
by some reference to his own habits of thought and lines of knowl- 
edge. Latin was so thoroughly familiar to him that his judgments 
on the classics were like those of a contemporary. With Ovid he 
was completely content, but there was something that displeased 
him in both Virgil and Horace; 'they were excellent,' he said, 
' for school-boys and school-masters : ' but they did not write 
Latin. I suppose he meant his ideal of what the language ought 
to have been. When a style really captivated him, there was no 
exaggeration too large for its praise — Herodotus, Demosthenes, 
and Catullus in the old world, Voltaire and La Fontaine in the 
modern, were the only perfect masters, ' but there is something 
above perfection — such as Shakspeare." Of our own popular 
writers he was rarely laudatory. 

" ' Roscoe's works are one feather-bed of words ; ' ' Gibbon is an 
old dressed-up fop, keeping up the same sneering grin from one 
end of his history to the other with incredible fixity ; ' ' Young, in 
his snip-snap verse, is as sure to destroy a poetical thought he has 
got hold of as a child a butterfly ; ' ' In Hallam you may light on a 
small cake of fine flour, but the rest is chaff, chaff.' ' Walter Scott's 
verse is not to be sung or danced — it is to be jumped.' But in a 
letter to Mr. Crabb Robinson, he designates Southey, Coleridge, 
and Wordsworth as ' three turrets, none of which could fall without 
injuring the others.' Again, ' Southey's translation of the " Cid" 
is all written in words sanctified, not corroded, by Time ' — was one 
of many praises of his friend's various productions. He rarely per- 
sisted in his harsher judgments. Of Byron, in an early ' Conversa- 
tion,' he had drawn a clever fictitious portrait — 'strong as poison, 
and original as sin ; ' and he never liked him till after his heroic 
death, for so we may call it in spite of Goethe's solemn judgment — 

' 'Till, from all earthly fetters free, v 

He strove to win the Hero's lot ; 
But Fate decreed that must not be, 

And murmured " Thou hast earned it not." ' 

Shelley he had refused to know from some private reasons, which 
he afterward passionately regretted, and always wrote and spoke 
of him with infinite respect. Of Keats he felt that ' time only was 
wanting to complete a poet who already surpassed all his con- 
temporaries in this country in the poet's most subtle attributes.' 
To Walter Scott he was more than specially harsh, calling him a 
great ale-house writer ; ' but in later days he fell back on the 
Novels with more than enjoyment, and wondered that Englishmen 
did not glory in them more : ' The Germans would, and so should 
we, if hatred of our neighbor were not the religion of authors, and 
warfare the practice of borderers.' Of the Brothers Smith he can- 
didly avowed, ' I ought especially to hate Bobus and Sydney for 
licking me out and out, Bobus in Latin poetry and Sydney in Eng- 
lish prose; but Bobus has had no rival in Latin this 1800 years.' 
(Lord Dudley ranked the Latin poets — Lucretius, Bobus, Virgil.) 
I could give many examples of the rare and generous delight with 
which Landor ever welcomed the apparition of Genius ; it was as 
afresh metal to the mineralogist, as a new planet to the astron- 
omer ; the ardor was sometimes excessive, but often more than jus- 
tified by the event, and those who are now received with the 
trumpets and shawms of popularity look back with deeper grati- 
tude to the prescient praise of the young-hearted veteran who 
decorated them from the laurels and myrtles of his own classic 
garden. So was it to the very last — to the Boy-poet, who shortly 
before his death, 

' — came as one whose thoughts half linger, 

Half run before — 
The youngest to the oldest singer 

That England bore, — ' 

and took away the affectionate benediction of his predecessor in the 
noble art of keeping alive in high British culture the form and 
spirit of ancient song." 

The Boy-poet alluded to is the poet Swinburne, who made a 
journey to Italy to see Landor, to whom he dedicated his " Atalanta 
in Calydon." 

The most remarkable of all Landor's writings is " The Citation 
and Examination of William Shakspeare," of which Charles 
Lamb said that only two men could have written it — he who did 
write it, and the man it was written on ; and from which we take 
these noble words of counsel to the young: " Young gentlemen, 
let hot the highest of you who hear me this evening be led into the 
delusion, for such it is, that the founder of his family was originally 



a greater or better man than the lowest here. He willed it and 
became it ; he must have stood low ; he must have worked hard, 
and with tools, moreover, of his own invention and fashioning ; he 
warned and whistled off ten thousand strong and importunate 
temptations — he dashed the dice-box from the jeweled hand of 
Chance, the cup from Pleasure's, and trod under foot the sorceries 
of each ; he ascended steadily the precipices of Danger, and looked 
down with intrepidity from the summit ; he overcame Arrogance 
with Sedateness, he seized by the horn and overleaped low Vio- 
lence, and he fairly swung Fortune round. The very high cannot 
rise much higher ; the very low may ; the truly great must have 
done it. This is not the doctrine of the silkenly arid lawnly relig- 
ious : it wears the coarse texture of the fisherman, and walks up- 
rightly and straightforward under it." 

We learn from Lord Houghton's monograph on Humboldt, that 
the much censured publication of his letters by Varnhagen von 
Ense was really sanctioned by him. "When I am gone, which 
will not be long first," he wrote to him, in 1841, "do exactly as 
you please with them ; they are your property." Lord Houghton 
saw Humboldt at the court of Berlin, in the years 1845-6, and gives 
the following interesting account of him : " The position of Hum- 
boldt at that period was the cause of sincere gratification to all 
those who loved to see genius successful and rewarded, and also 
the source of much envy on the part of all whose merits had never 
been acknowledged either by prince or people as they thought was 
deserved. His intellectual eminence indeed was so unchallenged, 
that when he passed from writing a chapter of Cosmos to his daily 
reserved place at the royal table opposite the king, there was 
no pretence either of favoritism or of service — it was the fair and 
honorable interchange of the highest social station and the noblest 
mental powers ; the patronage was on both sides. Who suspected 
the deep discontent that lay at the bottom of that old man's 
heart ? Who believed that he was seeking refuge from that 
courtly splendor, and even from that royal friendship, in secret 
satire and confidential depreciation of all about him poured into 
the ear of a literary contemporary of whose complete sympathy he 
was well assured ? 

"And yet there can be nothing in this very new or surprising to 
those who really understood the temperament and culture of Hum- 
boldt, and the character of the society in which he moved. ' Under 
an appearance,' he writes, ' of outward splendor, and in the enjoy- 
ment of the somewhat fantastic preference of a high-minded prince, 
I liveinamoral and mental isolation.' Rahel had said long before, 
' Humboldt was a great man when he came to Berlin, then he be- 
came an ordinary one.' May not the meaning of these two para- 
graphs be, that Humboldt at Berlin had always been the Courtier, 
and as such in a false position ? In a French novel called ' Barnave ' 
(by the Bibliophile Jacob) there is an excellent character of an old 
German baroness, who, having accompanied Marie Antoinette to 
the Court of France, is at length compelled by the menaces of the - 
French Revolution to return home, and resume her former state 
and dignity: to her son's congratulations on the recovery of her 
independence she can only mournfully reply, ' Comment vivre 
sans servir ? ' This feeling is incredibly strong in a country where 
the multiplicity of small courts has enfeebled the self-reliance of 
the upper classes, and to few Germans would it seem incompatible 
with any eminence of literary or scientific attainment, or even with 
perfect consciousness of moral power. There must have been 
something of it latent in Humboldt himself, or so large a portion 
of his life would not have been spent in the formalities and requi- 
sitions of a courtier's existence. 

" His royal intimacy indeed had begun , with King Frederic Wil- 
liam III. ; and his relations, both with that sovereign and his court, 
were happier and more natural than at the period of this correspond- ■- 
ence. He himself was younger, and more in harmony with the events 
of his time. That king, though far inferior to his son in accomplish- 
ment and erudition, was a philosopher in his way, and of a school 
which tended to results not far different from those familiar to the 
thinkers of the eighteenth century. This tone of mind naturally 
extended itself to the household and frequenters of the palace, and 
became habitual even in the camp, combining itself curiously with 
the material restrictions of a military rtgime. Thus Hcinrich Heine 
then sang, in a tone which recent German events still make but too 
familiar to European politics: 

' Handle the drumstick and care not for life, • ' '■ 

Kiss, if you like her, the sutler's wife : 

That is the science worth discerning, 

That is the end of human learning. 

Drum every citizen out of his bed, 

Drum the reveille' 'into his head ; 

Preaching and drumming as long as you can, 

That is the end of the life of man. 

That is philosophy selon les regies. 

That is the doctrine according to Hegel : 

I understand it, whoever may come, 

For I am a capital hand at the drum.' 

"The liberty, too, of religious speculation, which Goethe has 
claimed as the ancestral privilege of the German mind, 

' For here each soul for freedom pants. 
We are the natural Pr6test-ants, 

was still congenial to good society; and although in his later 
years the king had seemed inclined to measures of violence in the 
enforcement of a Lutheran state-religion, the latitude of opinion in 
the higher circles still savored of the days and thoughts of Frederic 
the Great. For example, I remember great disgust being excited 
at some opera, in which there was a great deal of prayer repre- 
sented on the stage — not with any reprehension of a supposed 
profanity, but as an exhibition of ' Pietismus.' In such an atmos- 
phere both Humboldt and Varnhagen von Ense could breathe 
freely, and associate agreeably even with men of reactionary 
politics and aristocratic prejudices. It will astonish many to read 
the specimens of the intimate correspondence between Prince 
Metternich and a man whose political opinions he must have re- 
garded as dangerous and detestable, but whose knowledge he 
could reverence, and of whose friendship he was proud." 

Lord Houghton has another work in the press, a companion vol- 
ume to the present, entitled " Mongraphs, Political and Literary." 
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